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Intelligence 


By ROGER P. McCUTCHEON 


Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La. 


Hz who accepts the honor of speaking to the 
graduating class of 1953 accepts certain respon- 
sibilities. First, there is the basic responsibility 
of keeping to the traditional time limit of 20 
Within this limit the speaker is to 
present some vital ideas about higher education, 


minutes. 


but he is not to be revolutionary or even pes- 
simistic as he speaks comfortably to those that 
are at ease in Zion. For a commencement plat- 
form is not regarded as an appropriate place on 
which to upset academic applecarts. Whether 
these several duties are for the present speaker 
in unresolved and hopeless conflict should appear 
within the next 19 minutes. 

On such an occasion and to such an audience 
it may seem insulting to suggest that intelligence 
needs any defense. You will understand my 
position better if you know that my training 
has been in the humanities. Like all humanists, 


1 Commencement address delivered at the Rice Institute 
(Houston, Tex.), June 6. 


I believe that the most important thing in the 
universe is man, and that the most important 
thing about a man is his mind. This is not a 
popular doctrine, but you should know that it 
is held by a sturdy, unabashed minority. 

As I see it, there are today an unusual number 
of attacks being made upon intelligence. They 
come from all directions; they are intensified be- 
cause of some weaknesses in our educational 
system, and there are a few things we of the 
university world might do by way of counter- 
attack. 

Scholarship, the life of the mind, has always 
been under some attack. As the gentle cynic 
who wrote ‘‘ Ecclesiastes’’ put it: ‘‘In much wis- 
dom is much grief; and he that increases knowl- 


” 


edge increases sorrow.’’ This sounds like a dis- 
couraged graduate student, or even like a weary 


professor. It is not recommended as an article 








of faith, but as a reminder that creative schol- 
arship has always had to justify its existence. 
To be sure, if statistics are any guide, America 
strongly believes in education, and presumably 
in intelligence also. But what America really 
believes in is that every American boy and girl 
For no other coun- 
Within the 
last century our college population has increased 


should have a college degree. 


try sends so many people to college. 


35 times as fast as our total population. By 
1970 there will be three times as many college 
students as there were in 1940, and perhaps 30 
times as many graduate students. There is a 
danger in predictions; for instance, it was re- 


cently predicted, from a study of our youngest 
profession, that by 1980 we would have 60 mil- 


lion psychologists in America, a prospect which 
is neither attractive nor reassuring. 

Lut it is ironic that at the very time when 
more and more students are coming to our col- 
leges, there should be disquieting signs of an 
This suspicion of intel- 
Attacks on our schools 


anti-intellectual trend. 
ligence is widespread. 
and colleges have appeared in such different 
magazines as the Atlantic Monthly and the 
American Legion Monthly, and that spread cov- 
ers considerable territory. The ominous spectre 
of censorship is beginning to cast more than a 
ghostly shadow. 

In America, teachers and professors have been 
tolerated more than they have been respected. 
Highbrow, braintruster, egghead, these are 
some of the more polite terms in which the aca- 
demic man has been described. Until recently 
the scientists have been regarded with venera- 
tion, and Science with a capital ‘‘S’’ has been 
widely used as a mass-appeal word in national 
advertising. But now the scientist is under 
threat from rabble-rousers who would persuade 
us that no one can be both intelligent and pa- 
triotic. 

It is difficult to account for such waves of 
distrust. Perhaps these ground swells are world- 
wide in scope. In America we usually blame 
this impatience with intelligence on our frontier 
inheritance. Of necessity, pioneer life set a 
higher value on muscle than on brains. At 
times, we know, the distrust has taken on a sour, 
fundamentalist flavor as it did some 30 years ago 
in the anti-evolution movement. But whatever 
be the causes, there is enough discontent to de- 
serve consideration. 
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Let us ask first whether our great public 
schools are now encouraging intelligence. Our 
public-school system is one of our major social 
achievements. It is also about our largest enter- 
prise, both in the annual cost and in the number 
of people involved. It has recently been under 
attack for failing to impart information. We 
in the colleges have been at fault, I know, in not 
understanding the problems of the public schools. 
After all, if you had the job of keeping all the 
17- and 18-year-olds in school, you, too, might 
resort to courses in how to conduct a club meet- 
ing, how to repair a light cord, or what to do 
until the plumber arrives. 

But what happens to the bright children? At 
first glance, there would seem to be comfort in 
the knowledge that there are now almost a thou- 
sand courses for teachers who will work with 
exceptional My defines 
‘‘exceptional’’ as rare, better than the average, 
superior. But in educational language and prac- 
tice the exceptional child is not superior; he is 
the dull child, the retarded child. It is a good 
thing to give the dull child enough education to 
help him make a living. But all this emphasis 
on the ‘‘exceptional’’ child makes one wonder 
whether a bright child has much incentive to 
use his mind. 

It is clear that by no means all of the best 
students in high school go on to college. Per- 
haps as many as 25 per cent of the best never 
enter college. Economic pressure may keep some 
away ; lack of appreciation of what a college can 
The potential loss is 


children. dictionary 


do may be another factor. 
terrifying, and if we had enough intelligence 
we would prevent this loss. 

Another observation is in order at this point. 
If the promised increase in college population 
does occur, the place of the private college in 
America will diminish, at least numerically. 
The tax-supported institutions can expand in- 
definitely; private colleges cannot and will be 
educating an ever smaller proportion of the col- 
lege population. 

When we look closely at our universities, we 
may find that here, too, intelligence still needs 
to be defended. Unless a college sets up an 
effective method of screening applicants, it is 
likely to spend most of the freshman year doing 
what the high schools did not do. Colleges pay 
more attention to the dull students than to the 
brilliant students. Several years ago a wise 
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dean, on the eve of retirement, made a signifi- 
cant proposal. Since the weak students caused 


6 


most of the ‘‘ busy work,’’ he thought they should 


be charged extra. His formula was: Charge the 
average student the regular tuition, charge the 
dull student five times the regular fee, and pay 
the bright student a good salary for attending 
college. The plan had too much merit to be put 
into practice, and the dean who proposed it 
sailed for Europe the next week. 

Not only do we neglect the superior student; 
we overprotect him with an army of scoutmasters 
from the guidance office. These well-meaning 
people interfere with one privilege every old- 
line college used to offer its students, the privi- 
lege of making their own mistakes. These new 
safeguards seem to be designed more for the 
weak than for the strong intelligence; one can 
only hope that a bright student can still educate 
himself in spite of these scoutmasters. The 
bright student has often educated himself with- 
out much intervention on the part of the faculty, 
as we all know. Perhaps, therefore, he needs no 
further defense. 

But what of the faculty? I shall limit my 
observations to two matters, the first of which 


concerns primarily the science faculty. It grows 


out of a very new function which our universi- 
ties have taken on, that of contract research 
These grants are attractive, even seduc- 
tive; they often pay a large part of the profes- 
sorial salary; there is some overhead for admin- 
istration and a few crumbs for the graduate 


grants. 


But most of 
My 
scientific friends assure me that it is the pure or 


students who will do the work. 
these grants are in fields of applied science. 


basic science which produces the germinal ideas 
out of which the next century will develop the 
applied research. We are now living on the ac- 
cumulated capital of the pure research of the 
last 50 years, and we are doing very little to 
replenish this capital. Figures released last 
week state that of our 400,000 scientists in Amer- 
ica, only 15,000 are engaged in basic research. 
We shall defend intelligence better by keeping 
our best minds, the Einsteins of the future, at 
work on basic problems. 

This new emphasis upon practical research 
creates still another danger. Industry has be- 
come aware of these practical values and is en- 
ticing the scientific students away from the 
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graduate schools and from university teaching 
and research. 
students can go into industry at salaries higher 
The 
obvious remedy is to double all professorial sal- 


Good or even mediocre graduate 
than most of their professors are getting. 


aries at once; but this suggestion is too intelli- 
gent to be widely adopted. 

The second point I shall discuss is academic 
freedom. In asking for academic freedom the 
scholar is not asking for anything illegal or ex- 
tralegal. He is not exempt from the ordinary 


process of the law, does not want to be, and 
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should not be. He is not even asking for the 
same immunity we extend to our artists in their 
private lives. 

What the scholar requires is a climate of 
opinion in which all speculation is welcome; in 
which the highest virtue 1s to challenge all ac- 
cepted ideas; and in which the only crime is to 
regard tradition and authority as binding and 
permanent. Now to challenge authority is to 
make a nuisance of yourself to many good peo- 
ple. They prefer to follow a party line, since 
this saves them from the arduous and lonely job 
of thinking things out for themselves. To many 
good people differences of opinion seem unneces- 
sary, embarrassing, or subversive. In the aca- 
demic world, however, differences of scholarly 
Opinion are a very important part of the proc- 


discovering new truths. One of our 


esses of 
chemistry professors lately complained that he 


had nobody to argue with except graduate stu- 
dents, and they could not put up a good enough 
fizht to stimulate him. ‘The Irish have a useful 
proverb: it is better to be quarreling than lone- 
some; but my chemist friend was not exactly 
lonesome; he wanted another bright mind against 
which to test his own ideas, knowing that thereby 
new ideas might emerge. 

Perhaps, indeed, the universities are now the 
only places left in the world where differences 
of opinion have any value. In this respect uni- 
versities are precious and unique; truth, in the 
The 


academic man may at any time be forced to re- 


university world, is relative, not absolute. 


construct the entire basis of his thinking and 
recast the entire methodology of his discipline. 
In the last quarter-century the revolutions in 
physics alone have been intellectually more 
startling and have caused a sharper break with 
the past than anything that happened in either 
the French or the Russian revolution. It is one 
of the hazards of the university world that we 
have to be ready to accept new truths. Univer- 
sity men have always understood this. I remind 
you of the mottoes of our older universities: 
Dominus illuminatio mea, the Lord is my light 
(Oxford); Veritas, Truth (Harvard); Lux et 
Veritas, Light and Truth (Yale). Implicit in 
all these is the search for new truths, the wish 
to broaden our horizons; or, as Tennyson put it, 
“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, be- 


yond the utmost bound of human thought.’’ 
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This faith that free intelligence can lighten our 
darkness is our most precious inheritance, too 
precious to be lost because of temporary hostility 
or misunderstanding. 

Those who have gone through the records of 
our oldest and most famous American university 
report that one phrase recurs with reassuring 
frequency: Harvard men were divided in their 
opinion, This is the freedom we of the universi- 
ties require, the freedom to be divided in our 
opinion with the confidence that from this free- 
dom there will come new ideas and richer in- 
sights; and in discovering and expressing these 
differences, we ask to be protected from the 
tyranny which noisy and irresponsible pressure- 
vroups would exert. 

but just why should the scholar challenge ac- 
cepted opinion? The enormous progress in the 
sciences, Which has added so much to our physi- 
cal comfort, has provided such magical conven- 
iences and has made new conquests over disease 
and pain—this progress has been possible only 
because of the skeptical attitude of the scholar 
whose duty it is to ask if better ways could not 
be found. 

Very well, you may say; we accept the right 
of the scientist to ask questions ; we want the new 
But in 
the universities you may not challenge any es- 
Well, 


not so many years ago, we heard arguments like 


drugs; we enjoy these new comforts. 
tablished values except in the sciences. 
this: our grandfathers never had any bathtubs, 


Today that would 
get few votes; but some demagogues and radio 


therefore we don’t need any. 


newscasters are still using this same reasoning. 
No, our scholars must ask questions if we are to 
find new ways to social betterment and to richer 
personal culture. 

There is a good deal of talk just now about the 
danger of Communism in our colleges. The con- 
cern is natural, though the danger has been ex- 
aggerated. I am not a Communist and I have 
never been a Communist; it is difficult for me 
to understand how a man of intelligence can 
join the Communist Party. Somehow I recall 
hearing much the same doubt from some Demo- 
crats concerning the sanity of those who voted 
Republican, and vice versa. But membership in 
the Communist Party requires a blind loyalty 
and denies the right of the individual to search 
for truth in his own way. I, therefore, do not 
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think that a Communist can also be a respectable 
scholar or teacher. An ex-Communist might or 
But it is also my belief that the 
coilege administration is better equipped to as- 


might not be. 


sess such dangers and to apply proper remedies 
than any other body. 

The nationwide witch-hunt now in progress 
may have been started from the highest motives. 
But now the witch-finders are displaying more 
Intelligent 
opinion on this matter was anticipated two cen- 
had 
been annoyed because Shakespeare had depicted 
Senator buffoon. 


replied Johnson, ‘‘knew that Rome, 


eoncern for headlines than for facts. 


turies ago by Samuel Johnson. A eritic 


a Roman behaving like a 


Shakespeare, 
like any other city, had men of all dispositions; 
and wanting a buffoon, he went to the Senate- 
house for that which the Senate-house would eer- 
tainly have afforded him.’’ 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to prospective 
members of the faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia, put the whole matter this way: ‘‘This 
institution will be based on the illimitable free- 
dom of the human mind, for here we are not 
afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate error as long as reason is left free to 
combat it.” Before we dismiss Jefferson’s words 


as sheer idealistic nonsense, we should realize 


that the only alternative to using reason is using 


force. Politically, this means Fascism or Com- 


munism. I prefer reason, and I do not think 
that I stand alone. 

Now a few words to the class of 1953. As 
you go out into a world which seems hostile to 
intelligence, we of the universities would remind 


You will be 


fighting the same enemies that intelligence has 


you that you are our chief defense. 


always fought: ignorance, prejudice, and com- 
placency. This is a war in which you cannot 
We hope you will not be led 
But 


you must not isolate yourselves from your com- 


remain neutral. 
into blind conformity with any party line. 
munity or your civilization. You are needed in 
the service clubs, in the library boards, in par- 
ent-teacher organizations, on school boards, and 
in the churches. You can help other men of 
good will work toward the protection of intelli- 
gence. Now you will find, as Davy Crockett 
found long before he came to Texas, that liquor 
and laughter will get more votes than logic any 
day. But though you may often be outvoted, 
you will not finally be defeated if you try to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty to yourselves and 
your posterity. It is the hope of all of us that 
your lives will justify your liberal education, 
that education which will make you worthy of 


having been born free men and women. 


SHORTER PAPERS: 


Archaeology in the Grade School 


By CARL BENTON COMPTON 


North Texas State College, Denton 


STARTLING as the idea may be, archacological 
study and practice of genuinely scientific value 
are well within the potentialities of the grade 
school and the ordinary grade teacher. True, 
such study would involve the acquisition of new 
knowledge on the part of the teacher, but the 
rewards are well worth the really small amount 
of time and effort this would require. Perhaps 
more than any other area, archaeology together 
with its allied sciences and techniques have edu- 
cative possibilities of the very highest type. 

For 20,000 years before the coming of Colum- 
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bus to the waters of the Western Hemisphere, 
man was living in the Americas and was work- 
ing out his culture and his institutions. There 
is even a possibility that he was here much 
longer ago than that. It has been established 
that, at a time just before the flowering of Euro- 
pean culture into what we know as the Renais- 
sance and at the time when the Gothic age was 
at its apogee, there lived in the Americas some 
29 million to 75 million people. This was about 
1200 A.D., and the native cultures were in their 


Of course, in the 20,- 
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most flourishing period. 





000 years which had gone before, many other 
millions had lived and died, leaving behind them 
in their artifacts evidence of their passing. 

With the rapid growth of population in this 
country these evidences of man’s beginnings in 
civilization are rapidly being lost. Ilowever, 
even yet in nearly all parts of the United States 
where the inroads of urban development have 
not obliterated everything except the artifacts of 
today, we may still find evidence of early man. 
Fortunately for archaeology, until the coming 
of the white man the peoples of the Americas 
were largely in a stone-age culture and their 
every day utensils, being made of durable stone, 
pottery, and occasionally copper, remain buried 
awaiting discovery. In many cases erosion has 
uncovered these objects for us and we need but 
to look for them. 

Every country boy and hordes of fortunate 
city lads on summer vacation in rural areas have 
found cherished the 
past which they usually call ‘‘arrowheads.”’ 
Many a pleasant hour has been spent in the 
search for these objects, but in all too few cases 


and these mementoes of 


have we utilized this interest to develop a con- 
With the 
rapid passing of the remote rural area and with 


structive and educational program. 


the inroads of the ‘‘pothunter’’ destroying the 
prehistoric cultural remains so far as scientific 
value is concerned, it becomes not only desirable 
to promote an interest in preserving those which 
remain but almost obligatory for us to foster a 
scientific attitude toward them. 

A truly scientific and educational program 
in the archaeological field is not only quite 
easy of attainment but has many ramifications. 
Through this pleasurable activity we may lead 
the pupil into an exploration of the areas of 
art, sociology, economics, history, music, drama, 
architecture, or nearly any of man’s activities. 
All this has the advantage of the strongest moti- 
vation of the child—curiosity—and one may 
pass from area to area of knowledge without the 
child even being aware of ‘‘subject-fields’’ or 
**schoolwork’’ as he ordinarily understands it. 

Nearly every state has its historical museum. 
The purpose of this museum is to educate and 
to assist in all reasonable ways the process of 
education by serving as a consultant to teachers, 
pupils, and the general public. It is quite likely 
that this museum, or the department of anthro- 
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pology of the state university, has published a 
list of books and articles on the archaeology of 
the state and, ordinarily, this is free on request. 
li would very likely amaze the teacher who be- 
came interested in the possibilities of archaeol- 
ogy in the grade school to discover the amount 
of material available concerning his region. 
Moreover, there are many local archaeological 
societies which would probably be more than 
glad to assist in the promotion of such a pro- 
gram as that herein advanced. As a last resort 
in difficult matters of identification of artifacts 
or cultures, dating, and the like, the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York or the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., 
are always prepared to offer assistance. Actu- 
ally, however, it is no such ambitious program 
as to require top-flight professional aid which 
is here proposed. Much less will probably be 
required. Perhaps a personal illustration of 
what might be done will serve to illuminate the 
matter. 

The author is a part-time archaeologist chiefly 
interested in an early civilization in west cen- 
tral Mexico. For several years it has been im- 
possible for him to continue investigations in 
that area. As he lives on a small farm not far 
from Denton, Tex., he decided last fall to in- 
vestigate the archaeology of a region arbitrarily 
limited to a radius of one mile from his home. 
The results were fantastic. With the help of a 
colleague at the college and with the assistance 
of a number of interested students, a mammoth 
of the Pleistocene period was discovered and un- 
material was collected and catalogued 
from an archaic site perhaps 3,000 years old; 
artifacts were recovered from an early historical 
battlefield of Indians and white settlers; four 
sites whose ages vary from 1,000 to 300 years 
were discovered and recorded; a small archaeo- 
logical museum was inaugurated at the college 
and a local archaeological society was formed. 
All of these sites were within the designated area 
and this in a region which is not considered espe- 


earthed; 


cially rich, archaeologically. 
Before it be objected that the foregoing was 


a matter of phenomenal archaeological ‘‘luck,’’ 


though undeniably there were elements of this 
present, the dissenter should investigate his own 
locality. It is safe to say that there are very 
few regions in the United States, excepting of 
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course the definitely urban, where it would be 
impossible almost to duplicate these discoveries. 
There are some few unique elements in the case 
cited. The ordinary teacher is not profession- 
ally trained in archaeology nor does he have the 
techniques which allowed speed and facility in 
our Moreover, an element of chance 


erosion—was responsible for the initial discov- 


case, 
ery of the mammoth. The archaic site, how- 
ever, was discovered by a school boy who fortu- 
nately was sufficiently well-informed on such 
matters to consult someone who could correlate 
his findings with the larger all-over pattern of 
the region. 

The method of procedure in so far as the 
purely scientific archaeological techniques are 
concerned is simple. First of all, on starting 
such a program the teacher, or better yet a pupil 
with leadership ability and interest in the sub- 
ject, should secure a map of the region to be 
explored. This map should be of as large scale 
as possible. When any sort.of artifact which 
might possibly be prehistoric is found, the loca- 
tion where the find was made should be marked 
on the map and designated by a number. For 
example, if the region being explored is in Mo- 
hawk County, the site might be designated as 
M 1, the next site would be M 2, and so on. The 
artifacts found in these also be 
given a number and, as an example, an artifact 
found in the first site might be listed as M 1/15, 
the next M 1/16, and the like. 
desirable, the individual sites might be further 


sites should 


If it should seem 


distinguished by name, perhaps the name of 
the person on whose property the objects were 


’ 


found, as ‘‘the Jones site,’’ the ‘‘Smith site,’ 
or something similar. The marking of the arti- 
facts would then be something like ‘‘M 1/)15.”’ 
The artifacts can be easily marked with a letter- 
ing pen, India ink, and a notebook, or other 
record should be kept in which each artifact is 
listed by its designation and a brief descrip- 
tion, as ‘‘M 1/j22—Projectile point. Grey flint. 
19mm x 6mm.’’ When a sizable collection from 
any one site has been collected, effort should be 
made to identify the culture as to probable date, 
name, and place in the general archaeological 
pattern of the Americas. Then a report giving 
all available data about the site, artifacts, age, 
and the like should be prepared and sent to the 
state museum and to the nearest known archaeo- 
logical society. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that such 
archaeological activity not only meets the desire 
of the child to collect things but it gives excel- 
lent training in precision, orderly arrangement, 
and method. The preparation of the reports 
is not only an excellent training in the language 
arts in a meaningful situation but it involves 
co-operative effort on the part of the pupils. 
In addition to this, the pupils involved may 
quite rightfully feel that they are making a 
worth-while contribution to knowledge on the 
adult level. They will have made a site, which 
might otherwise have been lost or remained un- 
discovered, a matter of record for future refer- 
Probably these pupils will more fully 
appreciate the work of researchers in other fields 
and certainly they will have a more wholesome 
attitude toward history than is usually the case 
in our schools. 


ence. 


Audio-Visual Learning: A Comment on Research 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


University of Wisconsin 


IN a recent issue of ScHoou AND Society Wil- 
liam W. Brickman! stated that there is a ‘‘ pau- 
city’ of published audio-visual research studies 
and that ‘‘the experts in the field appear to rely 


1 William W. Brickman, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Learning,’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, LXXVII (March 28, 1953), 197- 
203. 
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on the classical studies, which, while good in 
themselves, certainly require supplementation by 
newer approaches. ’”? 

This is a rather serious indictment of the 


audio-visual field and tends to perpetuate the 
2 Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
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belief held by some educators that audio-visual 
instruction is one of those necessary evils that 


’ educators, but 


must be tolerated by ‘‘serious’ 
that, if the truth were really known, it is really 
only the plaything of gadgeteers and has no 


When the ‘‘un- 


’ 


sound foundation in research. 
the 
learned journal as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY gives 


official reviewer of literature’’ of such a 
tacit recognition to this viewpoint, a rather forth- 
right reply is demanded, 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this reply to 
correct the reviewer’s misstatement. There is, 
in fact, no ‘‘paucity’’ of published research 
studies, even though the mythical ‘‘experts in 
the field’’ may not, in every case, be any more 
familiar with the audio-visual research than is 
the reviewer. On the contrary, there is so much 
recent audio-visual research extant that it is diffi- 
cult for even the most conscientious student to 
locate and assimilate it all. 

Because of the necessary limitations of space, 
no comprehensive review of the research litera- 
ture 
should be noted that the writer has in his files 


can be made at this time. However, it 


records of approximately 150 audio-visual re- 
search studies published since 1946, A discus- 
sion of a few of the major studies will give some 


indication of the scope and seriousness of the 
research that has been published and is in 


progress, 

Two recent reviews of research deserve special 
introductory note because they give the reader 
the best over-all introduction to the literature. 
The most ambitious undertaking is the compre- 
hensive report by Hoban and van Ormer, “‘In- 
structional Film Research 1918-1950,’’* one of 
the products of the Instructional Film Research 
Program at The Pennsylvania State College. 
Although concerned almost entirely with fiim 
research, this summary represents the most com- 
plete treatment of the research findings and their 
applications available. Klapper’s ‘‘The Effects 
of Mass Media’’* is another valuable evaluation 
of audio-visual communication research studies 
concerned more with the influence of ecommuni- 

8Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Edward B. van Ormer, 
‘¢Tnstruectional Film Researeh 1918-1950’? (Port Wash- 
ington, L. I., New York: U.S. Navy Special Devices 
Center, 1950). 

4 Joseph T. Klapper, ‘‘The Effects of Mass Media’’ 


(New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University, October, 1950). 
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cations upon the adult learner than upon the 
student in the formal classroom situation. 
Turning now to specific research studies, the 
most influential is the Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield volume, 


munication.’”® 


‘* Experiments on Mass Com- 
This important product of war- 
time research reports on a number of audio- 
visual studies as well as presenting hypotheses 
The 


earlier published reports by Gibson, ‘‘ Motion 


related to film use, production, and effects. 


Picture Testing and Research,’’® also contains a 
number of significant studies. 

Of more immediate importance, however, are 
the two audio-visual research programs being 
conducted at the Pennsylvania State College (be- 
gun in 1947 and sponsored jointly by the De- 
partments of the Army and Navy)’ and by the 
Air Force. 


search Program has published over 30 studies 


To date the Instructional Film Re- 


anging from such topies as the ‘‘effects of pres- 
tige and identification factors on learning from 
to the ‘‘relative effectiveness of 
The Air Force 
Audio-Visual Laboratory, begun in 1949, 


sound films’’ 
color and black and white films. ’’ 
has 
published some six studies to date, but over 25 
other studies are in progress. 

In the area of television alone, Finn® reports 
on almost 50 studies. A four-year study on cur- 
riculum enrichment by means of motion pictures 
is reported by Meierhenry,'® and Fearing" in- 
vestigates the effect of motion pictures upon at- 
titudes. 


steady stream of published research ; and learned 


Out of England has come a slow but 


5Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred 
D. Sheffield, ‘‘Experiments on Mass Communication’? 
(Princeton, N. J.: Prineeton University Press, 1949 

6 James J. Gibson, editor, ‘‘Motion Picture Testing 
and Research,’’ Report No. 7, Army Air Foree Aviation 
Psychology Program Research Reports (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947). 

*C. R. Carpenter, ‘‘Requirements of Research on In- 
struetional Film,’’ Hollywood Quarterly, III (Spring, 
1948), 262-66. 

8 A, A. Lumsdaine, ‘‘ Audio-Visual Research in the U.S. 
Air Foree,’’ Audio-Visual Communication Review, I 
(Spring, 1953), 76-90. 

James D. Finn, ‘‘ Television and Education: A Re- 
view of Research,’’ Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
I (Spring, 1953), 106-126. 

10 Wesley C. Meierhenry, ‘‘Enriching the Curriculum 
Through Motion Pictures’’ (Lincoln, Nebraska: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1952). 

11 Franklin Fearing, ‘‘Motion Pictures as a Medium 
of Instruction and Communieation’’ (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950). 
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journals in education, psychology, sociology, and 
public opinion are regularly publishing research 
studies. 

The reader will doubtless observe that this is 


a considerable array of published research and 
contradicts rather forcefully Mr. Brickman’s 
generalization regarding the ‘‘paucity’’ of pub- 
lished research. 


“Z 
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A Down-to-Earth Air Education 


By S/SGT. JOHN DEMETER, USAF 
CAP National Headquarters 


THE days of the little red schoolhouse are fast 
fading, if they are not already gone forever. 
The image of the one-room building, with rows 
of battered 
chalked full of readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic, 


wooden desks and a_ blackboard 
belongs in the rose-colored storehouse of Ameri- 
ean tradition. 
lection, but hardly one for practical reproduction. 


Like America itself, education has grown up 


It is a pleasant picture for recol- 


and along the road toward maturity has em- 
braced all the new-born facets of an ever-growing 
body of knowledge. <A society that used to exist 
on an academic diet of the three R’s now feeds 
on a wealth of technical, scientific, vocational, 
political, economic, and historical data that must 
be supplied by the nation’s school system. 

This load is tremendous, and the responsibil- 
ities assumed by institutions of learning is even 
greater. Technological advances have been so 
rapid that social and educational developments 
have not, generally, been able to keep pace. 

In the field of aviation, especially, general edu- 
While 


courses on college and university levels have been 


eation has been lacking. specialized 
inaugurated and the finest aviation programs 
possible implemented by our armed forces, little 
effort 


aviation facts to the young civilian inhabitants 


has been made to furnish fundamental 
of this, the air age. 

There is little question of the importance of 
the 20th Although only 


50 years old this year, the aviation industry has 


aviation in century. 
grown more rapidly than any other major field 
of endeavor, and the impact of man’s conquest 
of the air upon the world has been so great that 
the very future of our lives depends now on the 
uses to which this knowledge is put. 
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Whatever course of life man chooses to follow 
he finds that some phase of his activity comes 
The place of 


the airplane in our civilization is as all-pervad- 


under the influence of air power. 


ing as the air itself. 

lor these reasons the children of today, who 
may be the flying citizens of tomorrow, need and 
deserve an air education. Besides filling a eon- 
spicuous gap in general education circles, a 
education course 
another vital function—that of 
lack of interest in private flying, a situation 


basic aviation accomplishes 


combating the 


that has characterized the post-war years in this 


country. <A loss of interest in aviation could 


mean a serious threat to America’s security. 
Recognizing the need for a dynamic grass- 
education Civil Air 


roots aviation 


Patrol, the official civilian auxiliary of the United 


program, 


States Air Force, stepped into the breach sev- 
eral years ago with a course designed to build an 
air-conscious citizenry. Established along pro- 
fessional educational lines, it emphasizes the 
fundamental principles of aviation in a combina- 
tion of theory and practical demonstration. 

In 1953 the program is coming to full bloom. 
Aviation educators have followed up the success 
of the first National Aviation Education Work- 
shop held last year with an enlarged version 
Which focused the spotlight of learning squarely 
Attending the 


workshop were some 300 aviation-conscious peo- 


on the place it is needed most. 


ple from the elementary and secondary ranks of 
America’s teaching profession. 

This schoolteacher’s school was begun in 1952 
as a joint enterprise of Civil Air Patrol and the 
University of Colorado. Conducted on the cam- 
pus of the university at Boulder, the course is 
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education’s answer to the need for fully quali- 
fied teaching personnel to administer the CAP- 


sponsored aviation education course that is gain- 
ing more and more momentum in community 
school curricula. 

This general aviation education course is based 
’atrol Study Manual, a com- 
prehensive scholarly treatment of fundamental 


on the Civil Air 


Prepared by a group of 
14 leading aviation educators, the manual has 
been constantly revised and re-evaluated since it 
first appeared four printings ago. Originally 
designed as a textbook for the CAP squadron 
courses, the manual has found its way into more 


aviation principles. 


than 200 high schools throughout the country 
where the course is offered as a fully accredited 
elective. 

The widespread acceptance of the course by 
school administrators, principals, and teachers 
has given rise to a recognized need for teachers 
versed in the course. To meet this situation the 
National Workshop was initiated, and its re- 
sounding success paved the way for a second 
edition this summer. 

The five-week course began this past July 23. 
The instructors who met on the cool mountain 
slopes of the Rockies for an introduction to avia- 
tion received training in theory of flight, prin- 
ciples of aviation, introductory meteorology, and 
other basic aviation courses cclored by demon- 
strations, orientation flights, visits to air instal- 
lations, and the challenge of practical problems. 
Emphasis throughout the program was on the 
social and vocational aspects of aviation as an 
element in modern living. 

Last year 114 men and women attended the 
workshop. Of these, only 55 were CAP members 
at the outset, but before the summer session was 
concluded most of the non-members had regis- 
tered an enthusiasm for Civil Air Patrol work. 

This overwhelming acceptance for CAP and 
its activities is spontaneous when people grasp 
the significance of movements such as the work- 
shop. No off-the-cuff course, the aviation educa- 
tion program is grounded in the solid framework 
of scientific fact. Four units of graduate credit 
are awarded to qualified teachers who complete 
In- 
cluded in the compact curriculum are introduc- 


the course. The program is comprehensive. 


tory subjects designed to acquaint newcomers 
to aviation with facts on ‘‘Our Air Age.’’ Next, 
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students are invited to ‘‘Know the Airplane’’ 
and learn ‘‘Why an Airplane Flies.’’ Listed 
under these topics are basic courses in aircraft 
terminology, nomenclature, and fundamental 
facts of flight theory. There are no actual flying 
Students 
also see aircraft engines and learn what makes 
them hum. Major portions of the course are 
devoted to ‘‘The Airplane and the Airman’’ and 
to the ‘‘ Vocational Opportunities in Aviation.”’ 

Persons attending the workshop are charged 
a nominal fee which includes room, board, books, 
Of the 114 who attended in 1952, 
72 participated through scholarships made avail- 


lessons included as part of the course. 


and tuition. 


able by Civil Air Patrol units or private organi- 
zations stimulated by interest in CAP and its 
work. Good housing accommodations are pro- 
vided by the university, and extra credit is ex- 
tended for the completion of special projects. 
Complete information on the workshop may be 
obtained by writing to the director, National 
Aviation Education Workshop, CAP/USAF 
National Headquarters, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Civil Air Patrol members who attended 
the 1952 workshop were air-lifted to Colorado 
by the Air Force, and Air Force aircraft were 
also used for a familiarization flight which 
carried the workshop members to Florida on a 
mass weekend aerial experience. 

More than a score of the nation’s top avia- 
tion educators conducted the 1952 workshop pro- 
gram, carrying expert instruction from every 
phase of aviation education to the course pio- 
neers. This summer the campus at Boulder held 
even greater promise for the future of aviation 
education. The growing demand for the CAP- 
sponsored course in high schools and the height- 
ening interest of teachers in the extension of air 
education have combined to create a new force 
on America’s academic scene. The fervor for 
aviation education has spread into the far cor- 
ners of the country, and state-level workshops 
are springing up in Montana, Puerto Rico, Cali- 
fornia, Vermont, and New Mexico. Many of the 
instructors backing these localized efforts re- 
ceived their impetus through the national work- 
shop. 

The advent of the workshop in 1952 was a 
major factor in the sweep made by Civil Air 
Patrol of the Frank G. Brewer trophy awards, 
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presented annually to the individual or organi- 
zation contributing the most to aviation educa- 
tion. The award of the national trophy to CAP 
by former President Harry Truman signified 
official recognition of the civilian auxiliary’s 
leading role in the serious business of, aviation 
education. 

With the nationwide emphasis on the 50th 
Anniversary of Powered Flight focusing the 
eyes of all Americans on the skies in 1953, Civil 


Air Patrol is exerting every effort to promote 
the most ambitious aviation education program 
yet attempted. The leaders of the volunteer non- 
profit organization believe strongly that if the 
skyways of the world are to remain free for 
travel by peace-loving pilots, an understanding 
and a sympathetic appreciation of aviation and 
its impact must be developed at an early age and 
at ground level. The boundaries of the earth are 


broken. Man’s progress lies in the sky. 


EVENTS 


The Place of School and Society 


THERE is no social institution in which Americans 
take as much pride as the system of education; there 
is no institution criticism of which is so strongly re- 
sented. That the pride is justifiable no one could 
deny, but there is some danger in resenting criticism 
which is honest and sincere and not of the recently 
rampant type of wholesale condemnation. A combi- 
nation of that pride which is legitimate and the re- 
sentment of justifiable criticism leads to the defensive 
claim that the United States has “the best system of 
schools in the world” or that the locality has “the 
best system in the country.” 

And yet what is meant by “best” should be critically 
analyzed. Certainly no other nation in the world has 
as many children and young persons in its educational 
institutions as the United States. Nor, just as cer- 
tainly, has any other nation given such priority to the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity. But the 
implementation of this ideal is short of its promise if 
the data that are readily available are examined. A 
study of the data should give pause before the educa- 
tional system is claimed to be “the best” anywhere. 

It is, however, on the question of standards of qual- 
ity and values that criticism is most strongly resented. 
The critic, however sincere, who ventures to comment 
adversely on the consequences of the cult of pragma- 
tism, experimentalism, or instrumentalism is regarded 
as almost committing sacrilege. Such an attitude, how- 
ever, presents the chief difficulty in developing an edu- 
cational system suited to the ideals of American 
democracy. For there is needed for the healthy con- 
duct of an educational system, or any other institution 
of a democracy, a certain consensus—in education as 
to aims, curricula, and methods based on the results 
of research that is not designed to prove a particular 
theory or practice. 

There is a solid foundation of truth in the following 
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statement by Nolan C., 
School Objectives” that: 


Kearney in “Elementary 


Many teachers are confused by the changes in theory 
and practice that appear to them to be advocated in rapid 
and bewildering sequence. 

There is not only resentment of criticism but also 
a tendency to ignore the facts upon which such criti- 
cism is based and which must be carefully weighed 
before claims of “the best” can be made. There are 
needed at all times agencies of criticism and for the 
To this end the writer who 
now retires from the control of Scuoo. anp Soctety 


exchange of opinions. 


has devoted himself for the past seven years. In hand- 
ing over the journal to William W. Brickman, ap- 
pointed editor by the Trustees, it is in full confidence 
that his association with the journal for fourteen years 
is a guarantee that the same objectives will be con- 
tinued.—I. L. K. 


CHAMPLAIN (N. Y.) COLLECE IS CLOSED 


Wits the graduating of its third and final class on 
June 14, Champlain College, a liberal arts unit of 
the State University of New York, closed its doors. 
Its campus, which for more than 100 years prior to 
1946 had been the Army’s Plattsburgh Barracks, is 
returning to government service as part of a projected 
bomber base (see ScHoo. AND Society, August 23, 
1952). 
the State University to persuade the Federal Govern- 


Efforts of a local citizens’ committee and of 


ment not to include the campus in its plans for a base 
were unavailing. 

Of 360 members of Champlain’s three lower classes 
at the time of its closing, approximately 80 are ex- 
pected to transfer to Harpur College, the remaining 
liberal arts college of the State University of New 
York, located at Endicott. All but two of the remain- 
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ing Champlain students have been accepted in other 
colleges. 

Nine members of the Champlain faculty have re- 
ceived appointments at Harpur, and four others will 
As of July 


15, 26 are going to other educational institutions, five 


be at other units of the State University. 


are going into industry, and 23 have no employment 
for the next academie year. 

Champlain was established in 1946 as one of the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York. 


years the college offered two-year programs in various 


For four 


academic fields, with most of its graduates transfer- 
ring with advanced standing to other colleges and 
universities, In 1950 Champlain beeame a four-year 
degree-granting college of the State University. In 
its seven years of existence Champlain served 6,087 
students. Asa Knowles, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo (Ohio), was the first president of 
ACUNY. 


who in 1950 beeame provost of the college. 


He was succeeded by Frederick A. Morse, 
During 
1952-53 Dean Amy M. Gilbert served as tie executive 
officer of Champlain. 

The faculty developed a program ealled the Cham- 
plain College plan of basic, integrated courses in three 
major areas: arts, letters, and philosophy; the social 
sciences; and the natural sciences, The aim was for 
students to attain some knowledge of all the fields of 
learning which contribute stature to the educated man 
or woman in addition to practice and skill in the 
chosen voeation. Arts, letters, and philosophy in- 
eluded the fields of English, modern language, art, 
the social 


music, and philosophy. Basie courses in 


sciences were organized so that society’s problems 
could be met from many points of view: history, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and economies. 

In the natural sciences, teaching at Champlain com- 
bined two objectives: the first, preparation of stu 
dents for careers in seientific fields; the second, prepa- 
Basie 


courses in each of the three general areas were required 


ration of students for effective living in society. 


of all students except those enrolled in the two-year 


engineering program. 


Notes aid News) *:. 


bon tS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Stanley Lehrer, managing editor of Scnoou anp 
Society, has been appointed treasurer of the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, Inc. Mr. Lehrer 
succeeds Dorothy B. Jacobs, who has served in this 


post since April 11. 
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ACCREDITATION CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


Homer KemprFer, executive director, has announced 
that an accreditation commission will be set up by the 
National Home Study Council to review and accredit 
correspondence courses. Preliminary plans were de- 
veloped at the 27th annual meeting of the council. 
The commission, consisting of nine educators, will 
promulgate rules and regulations for the evaluation 
and accreditation of home-study schools and courses. 

Under the plan that is being developed, inspection 
committees will gather information periodically by 
The 


reports will be reviewed and accreditation granted or 


personal visit to schools seeking accreditation. 


denied by the commission. 

The National Home Study Council, consisting of 
40 private correspondence schools, is the only volun- 
tary organization devoted to promoting sound educa- 
tional standards and ethical business practices within 
the private home-study field. It has accredited home- 
tudy schools for many years, but the acereditation 
commission represents a distinet new step in develop- 
ing higher educational standards. 

More than 1,500,000 students were actively enrolled 
in home-study courses during 1952. This project 
ultimately ought.to help improve materially the qual- 
ity of education of millions of Americans for decades 


to come, 


NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Further examination of the financial condition of 
Scnoo, AND Society indicates that it will not be pos- 
ible to resume the weekly issue of the journal during 
September. At the end of that month a final decision 
may be reached whether it will be possible to publish 
the journal weekly as in the past 39 years or to pro- 
ceed on a bi-weekly basis for some time to come. 

While this announeement is being made with sin- 
cere regret, it must be pointed out that SCHOOL AND 
Society has been caught by circumstances that have 
affected many other publications with far larger eir- 


culations.—I.L.K. 


Lowell J. Reed, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent, the ilopkins 
Md.), was reported in these columns, March 16, 1946, 
Detlev W. 
Bronk, who resigned on June 24 to assume the duties 
of president, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 


Research. 


Johns University (Baltimore, 


has been named president to succeed 
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William K. Selden, recorder, Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Evanston, Ill.), has been appointed president, 
Illinois College (Jacksonville), effective September 
21. H. Gary Hudson is retiring from the post after 
16 years of service to the university. 

Lloyd Morey, comptreller, University of Illinois, 
has been named acting president, effective Septem 
ber 1. 


J. Wendell Yeo, whose appointment as dean, School 


of Education, Boston University, was noted in 


1952, has been 
Robert F. 
Oxnam, whose appointment as dean, School of Speech 


Scuoo. anp Society, February 2, 


named vice-president for academic affairs. 


and Dramatie Art, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, was 
reported in this journal, September 29, 1951, has 
also been named vice-president who will be in charge 
of administrative affairs. W. Linwood Chase, profes 
sor of edueation, will succeed Dean Yeo as head of 
Boston University’s School of Education. 

Glenn L. McConagha, civilian director, United 
States Armed Forces Institute (Madison, Wis.), has 
been appointed administrative vice-president, Mus 
kingum College (New Concord, Ohio), effective in 
October. 


Ruth Jane Oakes will succeed Mrs. Richard Hiatt 
as dean of women, Wilmington (Ohio) College, ef 
fective at the beginning of the fall semester. 


Alfred R. Bellinger, Lampson Professor of Latin, 
has been appointed acting dean of Yale College to 
succeed William C. DeVane, who will be on a leave 
the 1953-54. 
Promotions and appointments, announced by Yale 


of absence during academic year 
University, include: to Street Professorship of Mod- 
ern Languages (French), Jean Boorsch; to profes 
sorship of philosophy, Carl G. Hempel; visiting pro 
fessors, E. Cary Brown (economics) and Shepard B. 
Clough (history); to associate professorship of eco- 
nomies, John E, Sawyer; and to assistant professor 


ship of education, Edward T. Ladd. 


Herbert B. Bruner, professor of education, New 
York University, has been named director of the 
Dependents Education Organization with the United 
States Army Headquarters in Europe and will take a 
one-year leave of absence from the university to serve 
in this post. 


Andrew J. Eaton, associate director of the library, 
Louisiana State University, has been named director 
of libraries, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.). 


William F. Greenip, assistant director of admissions, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), has been advanced 
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to the directorship, succeeding Charles R. Hulae, 
whose acceptance of a commission from the American 
Friends of the Middle East was noted in these col- 
umns, June 20. 


Ralph G. Rishel, director of admissions of Cham- 
(Plattsburg, N. Y.), 
doors in June, has been appointed director of admis- 
sions, Harpur College (Endicott, N. Y.) 


plain College which closed its 


Ellis F. White, whose appointment 
State Teachers College 


as president, 
(Fitehburg, Mass.), was re 
ported in Scnoo. anp Society, June 10, 1950, has 
the 
American Hygiene Association 
N. Y.), effective S« ptember 8 


Division, 


(New York, 


director of Education 


Social 


been named 


Thomas A. Smith, teacher of English, Dean Junior 
Academy (Franklin, Mass.), has been appointed as 
sistant director of admissions, Trinity College (Ilart 
ford, Conn.). 


Robert E. Belding, associate professor of psychol 


ogy, Cedar Crest College for Girls (Allentown, Pa.), 
has been appointed associate professor of psychology 
and edueation and head of the department of educa 
tion, Parsons College (Fairfield, lowa), succeeding T. 
Keith Goltry, who will take his sabbatical leave in 
September. 


Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.) has announced the 
following appointments to the faculty: Marlowe W. 
Johnson, chairman of the department of music; 
Lansdon H. Bowen, associate professor of Romance 
and chairman and 


languages of the department; 


Lyder L. Unstad, associate professor of economics. 


James L. Stuart, dean of instruction, Albany (Ga.) 
State College, has been appointed chairman, depart- 
ment of business, the Agricultural and Technical Col 


lege of North Carolina (Greensboro). 


William Marshall French, formerly president, Hast 
ings (Nebr.) College, and presently serving as visiting 
professor of psychology, Macalester College (St. 
Paul 5, Minn.), has been named professor of eduea 
tion, Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), effective 


in September. 


The University of Florida faculty members who have 


received Fulbright grants to study and lecture at 
overseas posts include: Harry R. Warfel, professor of 
English (University of Marburg, Germany); Freder 


ick H. 


science 


Hartmann, associate 
(Munich); Arnold 


professor of humanities 


professor of 
Didier Graeffe, 


(University of 


political 
assistant 
Okayama, 


Japan); and John A. Harrison, assistant professor of 
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history (Tokyo). The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has awarded a faculty fellowship to Ber- 
nard Aratowsky, assistant professor of classical lan- 
guages. Professor Aratowsky will study in Italy and 


Greece. 


Ronald C. Bauer, intructor in educational adminis- 
tration, Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been named _ visiting lecturer, department of educa- 
tion in tropical areas, Institute of Education, the 


University of London (academic year 1953-54). 


Appointments to the faculty at Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), effective in September, 
included: Luigi Z. Pollara, associate professor of 
Stephen J. Haselton, instructor in 
Myron E. White, 


mathematics ; 


humanities; and instructor in 


mathematics. 


Recent promotions to associate professorships at 
Browh University (Providence, R. I.) 
Donald H. Fleming (history), Elmer M. Blistein and 
Charles H. Philbrick, I1 (English), Vineent A. Tomas 
and Richard C. Taylor (philosophy), and Edward J. 


Brown (Itussian). 


included: 


Lee Haring, public relations secretary, Cooperative 
Bureau for Teachers, has been appointed assistant 
professor of English, Guilford (N. Car.) College. 


Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) has an- 
nounced the appointments of the following assistant 


professors: George Manolakes and Merrill C. Beyer! 
(education) and Louis Edward Ingelhart and Ruth 
Laxson (English). 


Frank F. Miles and O. Norman Simpkins have been 
appointed respectively asistant professor and instruc- 
tor in the department of sociology, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, effective in September. 


Frank J. Bauer has been named assistant professor 
of psychology, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.), 
to succeed John A. Myers. 


Appointments to the faculty at Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16), effective September 1, in- 
clude: Raimond A. Struble, assistant professor of 
mathematics; Robert H. Oehmke, instructor in mathe- 
maties; and Martin Diamond, instructor in political 


and social science. 


William Frederick Hall and Heber R. Harper, I, 


have been appointed instructors respectively in 
English and in history and government, Wells College 


(Aurora, N. Y.). 


The following chief administrative officers of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems (1953-54) 
have been elected to assume their duties on September 
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2: president, Alfred McClung Lee (Brooklyn Col- 
lege); president-elect, Herbert Blumer (University 
of California, Berkeley) ; vice-president, Jessie Ber- 
nard (Pennsylvania State College) ; secretary, Byron 
Lester Fox (Syracuse University, N. Y.); and treas- 
Richard (Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio). 


urer, A. Schermerhorn 


At the recent meeting of the Methodist Educational 
Public Relations Officers in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the following executives were elected—all public re- 
their institutions: 
president, Fred Hess (Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 


lations directors of respective 
sity, Lincoln); vice-president, Paul Faris (Hendrix 
College, Conway, Ark.) ; and secretary, the Reverend 
William A. Rush (Methodist Board of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn.). 


Edward Kidder Graham, whose appointment as 
chancellor, Woman’s College of the University of 
North 
columns, June 24, 1950, was recently elected presi- 
dent, the Association for Higher Education. 


Carolina (Greensboro), was noted in these 


Cecil E. Shuffield, superintendent of schools, How- 
ard County (Ark.), was recently appointed president- 
elect, the County Superintendents’ Division, National 
Education Association, succeeding Sampson G. Smith, 
whose appointment as superintendent of schools, 
Somerset County (N. J.), was noted in these columns, 
December 8, 1945. Mr. Shuffield will 
duties of his new office at the 8th National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Superintendents to con- 
vene in Omaha (Nebr.), October 11-14. 


assume the 


Paul H. Sheats, whose appointment as associate di- 
rector of the Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), was noted in these columns, 
March 9, 1946, has been elected president, Adult Edu- 
eation Association of the United States (1953-54). 
The following were elected vice-presidents: Herbert 
Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland (Ohio) College, Western 
Reserve University; Robert Sharer, professor of edu- 
cation, Michigan State College; Cyril Houle, professor 
of education, the University of Chicago; and Everett 
Hosman, dean, College of Adult Education, Univer- 
sity of Omaha. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick has resigned as dean of 
students, Bethany (W. Va.) College, to assume the 
duties of assistant to the president, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. He will continue at the college as 


adjunct professor. 


Rolfe Lanier Hunt, chief, publication section, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been appointed executive di- 
rector, department of religion and public education, 
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National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America (Chicago 3, IIl.). 


George D. Stoddard has resigned as president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Honors and Awards 

Harry P. Hammond and Andrey A. Potter have 
been appointed the first honorary members of the 
Both 


Dr. Hammond, professor emeritus of engineering, 


American Society for Engineering Education. 


Pennsylvania State College, and Dr. Potter, dean, 
School of Engineering, Purdue University (Lafay- 
ette, Ind.), are the recipients of the honor because 
of their “long and faithful service to the Society 


and contributions made to engineering education.” 


George B. Cressey, Maxwell Professor of Geog- 
raphy, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, was recently 
granted honorary membership in the Society of Earth 
Sciences of Berlin for his “outstanding work in the 
fields of geographical knowledge and great service 
in unifying the science of geography.” 


Recent Deaths 

George Irving Christie, president emeritus, Ontario 
Agricultural College (Guelph, Can.), died, August 3, 
Dr. Christie had 
served as assistant agronomist (1903-05), Iowa State 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


College (Ames); assistant agronomist of soils and 
(1905-06), 
division (1906-09), and director, experiment station 
(1909-28), Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) ; and 
president (1928-47), Ontario Agricultural College. 


crops associate agriculturist, extension 


Edgar Wallace Knight, Kenan Professor of Educa- 
tion, the University of North Carolina, died, August 
Dr. Knight had 
served as assistant professor of education (1913-16) 


7, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


and professor (1916-17), Trinity College (Durham, 
S. Car., now Duke University); and professor of 
education (1919-34) and Kenan Professor of Educa- 
tion (since 1934), the University of North Carolina. 


William Henry Woglom, assistant professor emeri- 
tus of cancer research, Crocker Institute of Cancer 
Research, Columbia University, died, August 8, at 
the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Woglom had 
served the university from 1909 to 1946. 


Jacques Jacob Bronfenbrenner, research professor 
of microbiology and immunology Wake Forest (N. 


Car.) College, died, August 13, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. Bronfenbrenner, who was born in 
Cherson, Russia, and came to the United States in 
1909, had served as assistant (1908-09), Pasteur 
Institute, Paris; fellow and assistant (1909-13), and 
associate (1923-28), Rockefeller Institute; 
of preventive 


assistant 


professor medicine and _ hygiene 


August 22, 1953 


(1917-23), Harvard University; and professor of 
bacteriology and immunology and head of the depart- 
ment (1928-52), Washington University (St. Louis, 
Mo.); and professor (since 1952), Wake Forest Col- 


lege. 


George Halcott Chadwick, retired professor of 
Rochester (N. Y.), 


age of 


geology, University of died, 
August 15, at the years. Dr. 
Chadwick had (1906-07), 
York State Museum (Albany); professor of geology 
and biology (1907-14), St. 
(Canton, N. Y.); professor 
(1914-20) and professor (1920-23), University of 


Rochester. 


RECENT ) L/. L 


seventy-six 


served as zoologist New 


Lawrence University 


and acting assistant 


BORGHI, LAMBERTO. 
lemi. Pp. vii + 142. 
ence, Italy. 1953. 
Lectures on education 
Palermo. 


L’Educazione e I Suoi Prob- 
La Nuova Italia Editrice, Flor- 


delivered at the University of 


BUTLER, PIERCE (Editor). Librarians—Scholars— 
and Booksellers at Mid-Century. Pp. vii+107. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1953. 
Papers presented before the 16th annual conference of the 
Graduate Library School of the university. 


HEALD, MARK M. A Free Society: An Evaluation of 
Contemporary Democracy. Pp. xii+546. Philosoph- 
ical Library, New York 16. 1953. $4.75. 

This is a timely and comprehensive analysis of the doc- 
trines of liberal democracy as a process of government 
and as a form of social relationships. 


KEMPFER, HOMER (Editor). Home Study Blue 
Book. Seventeenth Edition. Pp. 32. National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 1953. Free. 


LIEBERMAN, CHAIM. The Christianity of Sholem 
Asch: An Appraisal from the Jewish Viewpoint. Pp. 
276. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. 
$3.00. 

An incisive and devastating analysis and refutation of the 
long series of Christological writings published by Sholem 
Asch since 19%9, writings that caused a profound dis- 
turbance within Jewry everywhere. 

* 


Heritage of Buddha: The Story 
of Siddhartha Gautama. Pp. 290. Philosophieal Li- 
brary, New York 16. 1953. $3.75. 

Proceeds from the sale of this book will go to an Indian 
mission ; the royalty from one volume will sustain a starv- 
ing child for a week. 


LUZANNE, CELINA. 


e 
MORIN, F. ALFRED. 
Pp. 465. Illustrated. 
York 16. 1953. $4.75. 
This book represents an inquiry into the probable source 
of man's orthodox dreams of the spiritual principle. 


The Serpent and the Satellite. 
Philosophical Library, New 
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‘(1953 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies: Including A Sur- 
vey of Testing and Appraisal in Large City School Sys- 
tems.’’? Educational Records Bulletin No. 61. Pp. 
xii+86. Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
Avenue, New York 32, 1953. 

« 


OMAN, C. W. C. The Art of War in the Middle Ages. 
Pp. xviii+ 176. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 1953. $3.00. 

This has been revised and edited by John H. Beeler. 

PIERCE, PAUL R. Techniques of Curriculum Making 
in the Chicago Public Schools. Pp. 47. Board of Edu- 
cation, Chieago 1, Ill, 1953. 

e 

RAISIN, JACOB 8. (Published posthumously; Herman 
Hailperin, Editor.) Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
Ideals: With Special Reference to Proselytes. Pp. 
xxiii+ 876. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1953. $7.50. 

The author is the first to make the subject of proselytisin 
a part of world history For this purpose he makes his 
study a work of such magnitude as would do justice to 
the theme in its full historic perspective. 

e 

ROEMER, LAWRENCE. Brownson on Democracy and 
the Trend Toward Socialism. Pp. xvi+173.  Philo- 
sophical Library, New York 16. 1953. $3.75. 

Here Brownson's principles are applied to contemporary 

» issues, including existing trends toward Communism, civil 
rights, parochial schools, and world government 


SHUSTER, GEORGE N. Cultural Cooperation and the 
Peace: The Difficulties and Objectives of International 
Cultural Understanding. Pp. xiit+80. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1953. $2.75. 
An expanded version of the 3d lecture in the Gabriel Rich 
ard Series delivered at Loyola University outlining Chris- 
tian philosophy of international cultural co-operation from 
the American point of view 

e 


TIBBLE, J. W. Physical Education and the Educative 
Process. No. 5, Studies in Education. Pp. 23. Evans 
3rothers, Ltd., Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 1953. 


o/s 


A lecture delivered at the University of London Institute 
of Education, at a conference of lecturers in Physical Edu 
cation, September 15, 1952. 


e 
WOELLNER, ROBERT C., anp M. AURILLA WOOD. 
Requirements for Certification of Teachers, Counselors, 
Librarians, Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Secondary Schools, Junior Colleges. Eighteenth edi- 
tion. Pp. vit+126. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chieago 37. 1953. 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the eonveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 

4 
A descriptive brochure will be sent 
I 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave New York 16, N. Y¥ 














FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


aves Sem, 
Secondary dh A College 


Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walout and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Penoypacker 5-1223 








You can take advantage of the new 
combined TIAA-CREF annuity plan 
to invest part of your retirement sav- 
ings in common stocks. Then you will 
retire with a base income from TIAA 
of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
monthly plus an incoine from CREF 
that fluctuates with dividend earnings 
and capital values of the stocks in the 
Fund. 





Your inquiries ore welcome. 
Send for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
ial iets 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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